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ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Eighth Volume of the Tenth Census. — In this ponder- 
ous quarto are four papers with different pagination, to wit : 
Newspapers and periodicals ; Alaska ; Fur Seal islands, and Ship- 
building. We are here concerned with the third, which bears the 
title, Report on the population, industries and resources of 
Alaska, by Ivan Petroff, special agent, pp. 190. The following 
named maps interest the ethnologist: Ethnological map of 
Alaska, maps showing distribution of fur animals and timber. 
Six colored plates illustrate the social life of the people. 

For the purpose of enumeration and description the Territory 
is considered in the following six divisions : 

1. The Arctic division. Arctic watershed east of C. Prince of Wales. 

2. Yukon division. Valley of the Yukon river. 

3. The Kuskokvim division. Valleys of the Kuskokvim, Togiak and Nushegak 

rivers. 

4. The Aleutian division. Aliaska peninsula west of the isthmus, between Moller 

and Zakharof bays and the chain from Shumagrin to Attor, including the Pri- 
bylof, or Fur Seal islands. 

5. The Kadiak division. South coast of Aliaska to Zakharof bay, Kadiak group, 

Cook's inlet, Kenai peninsula and Pr. Wm. sound. 

6. South-eastern division. From Mt. St. Elias to Portland canal, in lat. 54 40/. 

Each one of these divisions is taken up separately, the people 
mentioned and located by settlements, and the population given. 

In the Arctic division the people are all Eskimo, or Innuit. 

In the Yukon division 4276 enumerated are Eskimo, and 2557, 
living on the river basin away from the sea, are of the great Tinne, 
or Athapaskan stock. 

In the Kuskokvim division 8036 are Eskimo, 506 Athapaskan, 
255 Aleut and 114 whites and Creoles. 

In the Aleutian division 1890 belong to the Aleutian, or Unun- 
gan stock, 561 are whites and Creoles. No Eskimo exist in this 
area. 

In the Kadiak division 321 Thlinkit, or Kolosh Indians, 864 
Athapaskans, 221 1 Eskimo and 951 whites and Creoles. 

In the South-eastern division 788 are Haida, or Queen Char- 
lotte stock, 6437 Thlinkit, 523 whites and Creoles. The Thlinkit 
stock of this division includes the tribes called Chilkhat, Hun- 
yah, Khutz-na-hu, Kehk, Auk, Taku, Stakhin, Prince of Wales, 
Tongas, Sitka, Yakutat. The Haida tribes of this division all 
live on Prince of Wales island. 

Although the author has a chapter on Alaskan ethnology 
(123-177) replete with information upon the social life and arts of 
the people, every other portion of the monograph abounds with 
invaluable matter. Indeed, there would be no hesitation in say- 
ing that this chapter of the census will remain for a long time 
an ethnologic text-book on Alaska. 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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Texan Mounds. — Mr. Pierce, Episcopalian bishop of Little 
Rock, Ark., states that in the old bottom of Red river, south of 
its present course, between Rocky Comfort, Ark., and De Kalb, 1 
Texas, an extensive series of unexplored mounds can be found. 
When he saw these mounds, while riding by in a carriage, they 
appeared to him of almost uniform size and flat on the top, about 
sixty feet wide and eighty long, with a height varying from eight 
to twelve feet. They were oval with the long sides lying parallel 
to each other, and a portion of them projected into the brush- 
wood, so as to be only partially visible. To state the number of 
these artificial structures is impossible, but it took an hours' ride 
before he had passed the last of them. 

Anthropological Collectors. — In every department of sci- 
.ence one of the most valuable requisites is the collector. When 
his material is assorted and put away for research or put on exhi- 
bition for educational purposes, almost the only value which the 
specimens have is the little piece of paper he attaches to them. 
It is well known that specimens are assorted and arranged by 
certain classific concepts, such as locality, tribe, structure, func- 
tion, and evolution. Now, suppose a collector is going over the 
eastern, or the western coast of North America, and from one 
place brings a large quantity of mortars and pestles, from an- 
other, basket work in the greatest profusion, from another, pot- 
tery, and from a fourth, bows and arrows of a pattern which he 
regards as unique. These are brought home and laid on tables 
according to the locality concept. We see at once what a chap- 
ter in human history we can write. Tribe A grinds its food, 
tribe B does nothing but make baskets, tribe C has no other ves- 
sels but pots, and tribe D is altogether addicted to the chase. 
It is impossible to say beforehand to a collector, get this or that, 
for we do not know what he is going to find. If we say, get 
everything, or at least a sample of everything, he is at a loss to 
decide which to select. One very good rule for a collector to 
follow is, Perfect each observation. It is better to know all about 
something than to know a little about everything. "Blessed is 
the man that's well smattered," does not apply to collections. In 
the case of any human art whatever, it is essential to have the 
raw material, together with accurate descriptions of all the cus- 
toms and superstitions connected with its procurement and prep- 
aration. The next thing is to find out who are the agents, men 
or women ? all or some ? always or sometimes ? everywhere or 
somewhere? This should be followed by the scrupulous pro- 
curement of all the tools used in all the steps from exploitation 
to exchange or consumption. Nor would these be very useful 
without photographs, models, and descriptions of all the pro- 
cesses involved, without, in short, exhaustively answering the 

1 Bowie county, Texas. 
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question how. Finally, the finished product of each art should 
be procured in all the types of its manifestation. I know one 
man who collects only the rudest products of each art. I know 
many more who are wasting fortunes on chef d'ceuvres, and, I am 
proud to say, there are very many private collectors who are en- 
gaged in exhausting a special theme up to the limit ol their 
means. In 1875 I prepared a little pamphlet for Centennial col- 
lectors in which I dwelt particularly upon this point. Some of 
the material procured for that great exhibit was gathered by the 
rule that we must have all of a thing or none. Lately some of 
the mound- explorers have proceeded on the same plan. But, 
alas, the old raking-in process is also largely in vogue, and future 
museum students will have a happy time in guessing what man- 
ner of people those ancients were. I have lately opened a large 
lot of relics from old Peruvian cemeteries, in which the transmit-> 
ter says, " You will doubtless know all about these things." In 
emptying some of the pots and gourds I came across a large 
beetle, nearly two inches long, transfixed with an entomologist's 
pin, the latter very much rusted. Now, can any body tell me 
whether the Incas were so advanced in culture as to make collec- 
tions of insects and to preserve them on pins exactly like those 
in use forty years ago ? 

Anthropology is fast becoming an exact science, thanks to the 
noble army of collectors who have known how to see, delineate, 
collect and describe ; but there is still room for improvement. I 
do not mean that we must become the victims of professional 
collectors, The much better way is for every lover and student 
of this science to exercise the greatest wisdom on his own behalf, 
to do his own collecting as far as possible, and to submit other 
material to the most rigid scrutiny. 

Pujahs in Sutlej Valley. — In nearly every Himalayan village 
there is a house for the representation of the local divinity. In 
front is a shed formed of four pillars, and a roof of wood orna- 
mented in the style of the temple. This is both a resting place 
for travelers and the scene of some of the ceremonies connected 
With worship. In each of the temples is kept a framework (called 
devi) hung with pieces of silk variously colored, looking like a 
shrine. This is borne by staves over which a red cloth is hung, 
drooping to the ground on either side and covering the staves ex- 
cept where they rest on the bearers' shoulders. Above the level 
of the staves, and around the central post are masks of gold or brass. 
The central portion is surmounted by a mass of yak's tails dyed 
red. Similar forms are found in other parts of the mountains. 
At times the devi is taken out for an airing, when the people 
wash themselves and their clothes. The ceremony was a pecu- 
liar dance in the porch of the temple, during which the devi was 
carried round by two men facing each other. The villagers faced 
the litter in a semicircle, their arms intertwined. The end man 
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had his right hand free, and in it he held a chowrie (brush of 
yak's tails) with which he kept time. At another ceremony an 
old man in the red robe of a lama approached the devi, and 
washed the masks with mint and water, offering incense, flowers, 
fruit, and bread. A number of birds, some black, some white, 
were killed, and the blood sprinkled on the devi, afterwards the 
rest was dashed over the building. A part of the service was a 
mock battle with walnuts and pine cones, between the priest and 
his attendants from the balcony of the temple, and the people be- 
low. Meanwhile the birds were cooked, and they are now served, 
the women eating first. The devis have a way of intimating 
when they wish to go visiting. The reception of one devi by 
another is like two rajahs meeting. There is a great amount of 
bowing and shaking which terminates in the host getting behind 
and the procession marching to the village temple. When the 
visitor returns home the host accompanies it to the borders of 
the village. Mr. Simpson, who describes the pujah ceremonies 
first draws attention to the ark and sacrifices of the Jews and the 
Egyptians, and then views with more favor the car-festival as the 
parent of these primitive services. To most people unacquainted 
with India the rath yatra, or car-festival, is associated only with 
Jagganath, at Puri, but this is not so ; cars are kept in the tem- 
ples over the whole of Southern India. Although not connected 
with Hinduism, the Buddhists also had a similar festival. If it 
was common to the whole of India, it is easy to see that where 
there were no roads for a car on wheels, the god would have to 
be carried on men's shoulders, and the size would be reduced to 
suit circumstances. At one of the pujahs a Brahmin walked 
barefooted thirty steps on the sharp edges of hatchets. — jf. R. A.. 
Soc, XVI., 13-30. 

The Kansas City Review.— One of our best sources of infor- 
mation respecting the archaeology of the Missouri region, is the 
Kansas City' Review. The editor, Mr. Theo. S. Case, has con- 
ducted this journal for seven years, at considerable expense to 
himself, in order to contribute his share towards the intellectual 
improvement of his section. There is a rumor that the Review 
is in danger of stopping through want of patronage. We regret 
to hear this very much. The late Dr. Ruggles said to the writer 
on one occasion, " I do not read half the books and magazines I 
buy. I take them because I am afraid the authors would suffer 
without my little help." Now this is one motive, and there are 
many more why we should not let good scientific literature lan- 
guish through lack of our aid. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

Treatment of the Eggs of the Spider (Agalena ncsvia). — 
The eggs of our common grass spider [Agalena ncevia) are de- 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Mus. Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 



